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Siberian Argali or Wild Sheep. 
With a plate. . 


T snart begin my paper with a general descrip- 
tion of this animal, as it appears to be the parent 
of all our domestic varieties of fheep, however 
changed by servitude, climate, food, t#c. in the 
hands of man;.but it would swell this difsertati- 
on to a volume, to enter into its difsection, and all 
the other minutie of zoology with my learned 
friend. The same observation is applicable to the 
many physiological and anatomical inquiries with 
which his notes are enriched; but which I have ta- 
ken the liberty only to give an outline of, with the 
conclusions he draws from them; and even that I 
presume is fully as much as will fall into the plan 
YOL,. Xvi. L t 
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of the society, or suit the bounds allotted to papers 
_in the Bee; but the curious inquirer may have re- 
course for that species of information to Dr Pal- 
las’s learned work, his Spicilegia Zoologica fascicu- 
lus undecimus, printed at Beérlin in 1776. 

Dr Pallas found the ovis fera, or wild theep, in all 
its native vigour, boldnefs, and activity, inhabi- 
ting the vast chain of mountains which run through, 
the ‘centre of Asia to the eastern sea, and the bran- 
ches which it sends off to Great Tartary, China, 
and: the Indies. 

This wild - animal which our learned naturalist 
declares fo be the musimon of Pliny, and the ophzon 
of the Greeks, is called arga/i by the Siberians, 
which means wild fheep; and by the Rufsians 
kamennot barann, or theep of the rocks, from its or- 
dinary place of abode. 

It delights in the bare rocks of the Asiatic chain 
just mentioned, where it is constantly found bafk- 
ing in the sun ; but it avoids the woods of the moun- 
tains, and every other object that would intercept 
the direct rays of the glorious luminary. 

Its food is the Alpine plants and fhrubs it finds 
amongst the rocks. The argaéi prefers a tempe- 
rate climate, although he does not disdain that of 
Asiatic Siberia, as he there finds his favourite bare 
rocks, sun fhine, and Alpine plants ; nay it is even 
found in the cold eastern extremity of Siberia and 
Kamtihatka, which plainly proves that nature has 
given a most extensive range to the fheep in a 
wild state, equal even to what fhe has given to maz, 
the lord of the creation ; a fact that ought to make 
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us slow in ‘believing the afsertions hinteg at in my 
introduction, which tend to prove the flieep a ‘local 
animal ; or at least confined to certain latitudes, to 
pofsefs it in all its value *. 

The argak loves solitude, or: pofsibly perfect li- 
berty, and therefore flees the haunts of all-subdu- 
ing man; hence it gradually abandons a country in 
proportion as it becomes peopled, if no unsur- 
mountable obstacle obstructs its flight; insomuch 
that Dr Pallas thinks that nothing but the surroun- 
ding sea can account for the wild theep being found 
in an inhabited island ; as is sometimes the case. 

The ewe of the argaii brings forth before the 
melting of the snow. Her lamb resembles much 
a young kid; except that they have a large 
flat protuberance in place of horns, and that 
they are covered with a woolly hair frizzled and 
of a dark grey. There is no animal so fhy as the 
argali, which it is almost impofsible to over- 
take on such ground -as it keeps to. When pur- 
sued it does not run streight forward, bur doubles 
and turns like a hare, at the same time that 
it scrambles up, and over the rocks with wonderful 
agility. In the same proportion that the adult ar- 
gali is wild and untameable, the lamb is easy to 


* We learn from Bruce’s travels, er rather we have there a confir- 
mation ot what was known long ago, that the borse is a native of a 
very hot climate, and is found in his greatest beauty, activity, fire, 
t¥c. between the latitude 20° and 36% ; yet there is no part of the 
world, where that noble animal is reared in greater perfection than in 
Great Britain, where by crofsing the breed, you have obtained alj the 
qualities of the different races united into one. 
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tame when taken young, and fed first on milk, and 
afterwards, on fodder, like the domestic fheep, as has 
been found on numerous experiments made in the 
Rufsian settlements in these parts. 

- This Animal formerly frequented the regions ‘2- 
bout the upper Irts/b, and some other parts of Sibe~ 
ria, where it is no longer seen since colonies have 
been settled in these countries. It is common. in 
the Mongalian, Songarian, and Tartarian moun- 
tains, where it enjoys its favourite solitude or li- 
berty. The argaii is found likewise on the banks of 
the Lena, up as high as 60 degrees of north latitude; 


and it propagates its species even in Kamtchatka, as - 


noticed before. The doctor gives us a description of 
a young argak ram of that country, which he took 
from Steller’s zoological manuscript, a naturalist who 
had been sent in a former reign to explore the wilds 
of Siberia. 

The argai is also found in the mountains of Per-~ 
sia, of which variety we have a stuffed fkin in the 
museum of the imperial academy of sciences, sent 
here by Gmelin, who travelled about the same time 
with Pallas ; and one of that last mentioned gentle- 
man from: Dauria, of which he has given a general 
description whilst alive, to be seen at the end of this 
article ; although he had not then sufficient leisure to be 
so particular as he has been in the description of a 
female argaii, (likewise translated in this article, ) al. 
though not with all the minutenefs of the doctor’s 
zoological accuracy ; for the reasons given above. 

The same wild animal is also said to obtain in the 
Kuril islands in great size and beauty. 
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The argai purges itself in the spring, (like all 
the domestic varieties of the fheep, when left at hber- 
ty to follow their instinct; as will be more fully 
fhown in the'sequel,) with acrid plants of the anemo- 
noide kind, till milder plants spring up, and. fhrubs 
begin to sprout, which with Alpine plants. consti- 
tute its usual food. It likewise frequents the salt 
marfhes which abound every where in Siberia; and 
even licks the salt efflorefsence that rises on the 
ground, a regimen that fattens them up very quick~- 
ly, and fully restores the health, vigour, and fleth 
they had lost during winter, and during the purging 
course, so wonderfully dictated to the theep species, 
together with the restorative, by the Almighty, 
whether in a wild or tame state, if left to roam at 
Jarge where the necefsary plants are to be found. 

I cannot finith the subject of the Siberian argali or 
musimon of Pallas, without taking notice of a,note, 
by your learned naturalist Mi Pennant, to the arti- 
cle fheep in his Britifh Zoology, where he says, that 
he has had thrice an opportunity within these two 
years, of examining the musimon, and he found that 
both in the form of the oruzs, and fhortnefs of the tail, 
it has the greatest agreement with the goat, in which 
species he has thereforeplaced it in his Synopsis, with 
the trivial name of Sijerian. Now Mr Pennant does 
not mention from what country these animals were 
which he examined, but certainly they must have been 
different from the Siberian erga, of which Ihave sent 
an exactcoloured drawing, furnifhed by thedoctor him- 
self, and which agrees with the fheep inevery thing else ; 
end as for the tail, its length is so various in the dif- 
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ferent varieties of fheep, from a couple of inches te 
two feet and upwards, (as will be seen in this paper) 
that no specific difference can be concluded from that. 
But Dr. Pallas also found the parent animal of the 
goat speciés in a wild state, on the mountains of 
Caucasus and Taurus, which he has named egag- 
rus, and which agrees in all efsential characters with 
the domestic goat, particularly in the dorns: but 
this wild goat must not be confounded with the Ibex, 
another animal resembling the goat at first sight, 
but widely differing from it on nearer inspection; 
more particularly in the horns, of which I send youa 
drawing, as well as of those of the egagrus, (see plate 
4th) to be compared by the curious with one another, 
and with those of the Siberian argali, well delineat- 
€d in the coloured figure of the animal. The zex, of 
which Dr. Pallas has learnedly treated, is found on the 
same mountains of Siberia with the.arga/i, but inha- 
biting a much higher region, amidst clouds and snow, 
whilst the weld /beep Keeps to the lower, and delights 
in the warmth of the sun, reflected from the bare in- 
ferior rocks, as much as the zbex does in cold. It by 
no means falls into the plan of this paper, to en- 
ter further into the history of these two curious ani. 
mals, which are both in a manner foreign to my 
subject, and the pursuits of the society to which it is 
addrefsed. I fhall only take the liberty to suggest a 
doubt, (which I hope will not offend so respectable a 
zoologist as Mr. Pennant.) Whether the three ani- 
mals he examined were not rather the egagrus thanthe 
argal of Pallas? from the circumstance of his having 
ranked them with the goat species. If they camg 
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from the East Indies, they were probably of the 
egagrus kind, as that animal frequents the moun- 
tains of India and Persia. Since writing the above, 
Pallas tells me, that Mr Pennant has publifhed a 
later work on the zoology than the one I have, and 
that he has pofsibly cleared up the subject there, al- 
though he does not remember to have read the atti« 
cle, nor did he the note I have commented on, in 
the midst of his numerous and varicus labours in na~ 
tural history, and other literary vocations, recom- 
mended to him by her imperial majesty. * 













Description of the ovis FERA, or wild /beep, the ar- 
GALI of the Siberians. 

It is about the deight of a small hart, but its make 
is much more robust and nervous. 

Its form is lefs elegant than that of the deer, and 
its legs and neck fhorter. 

The male is larger than the female, and every way 
stouter. 

Its bead resembles that of a ram, with long strage 
ling hairs about the mouth ; but no beard. 

Its ears are rather smaller than those of a ram. 

The form of its horns will be best understood by the 
inspection of the drawing sent ; they weigh inan adult 
sometimes sixteen pounds. 













* Mr. Pennant in the last edition of his natural history of quadrue 
peds, makes three several species. 1. wild theep, (argadi, ophion, mu- 
simon.) 2 Bearded, which he formerly called Siberian goat. This 
differs from the argali by its beard, and the great length of hair on’ 
its breast. 3. Caucasan goat, the wegagrus of Pallas, Thus he re- 
stores the sgagrus to the goat, and the other.to the sheep genus, 
Edit. 
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Tail is very short. 

‘The summer coat consists of fhort hair, sleek, and 
resembling that of a deer. 

The winter coat consists of wool like down, mixed 
' with hair, every where an inch and an half long at 
leaft, concealing at its roots @ fine woolly down, of a 
white colour, in general. 

As to colourand all other particulars, I refer to 
the drawing, executed and coloured from life by the 
doctor’s draughtsman, under his. own eye. 

The doctor examined in Dauria, a lamb of the ar- 
gali or wild fheep, and found its coat even four or five 
inches long in some parts, and sufficiently soft, with 
hair much finer than in the deer kind; nor was it un- 
dulated like it. 

The colour of its coat was in general of a dark 


greyith brown, with white tips to the longer hairs, 
and consisted of hair mixed with wool, of a dark iron 


grey- 


The doctor likewise saw in 1768, amongst some — 
garments brought from the islands lying between 
‘the continent of America and Kamtchatka, strings 
that were made of a white wool, which the doctor was 
certain had been taken from the arga/i, and he was 
confirmed in his opinion on observing that it was 
mixed with hair. 

Dr. Pallas on reading this article, made the follow- 
ing addition to it. 

By aceounts lately received from the Tthuttki, the 
argalt is found of a white colour on the continent of 
America, opposite to their country. It is likewise 
of a whitifh colour at Kamtchatka ; which was ano~ 
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ther réason for supposing that the above mentioned 
Strings were made from the fleece of that animal. 

The doctor procured in the Rufsian Dauria, be- 
tween the rivers Onon and Argun, an adult male 
argal, or wild ram, with an adult female, or wild 
fheep. Below is given the weight and measurement of 
them, as likewise of an argali lamb of about three 
months old. 

The male argai or wild ram, weighed, whilst en- 
tire, three hundred and ten medical pounds. It measur- 
ed in French feet, inches, and lines. f- & & 
Total length from the uppet lip totheanus 5 9g 10 
Lengthof the horns following theircurve, 316 9 
Distance between them at the base, - - 6 
Their circumference at the base, + - & 24 
Distance between their tips in front, - 2 7 9 
Ditto between their posterior arches, 

measured over the neck. o 2 

The weight of a single argali horn with its 9/ted 
nucleo was sixteen Rufsian pounds. 

(N. B. 40 Rufsian pounds make 36 Englifh.) 

The above described male argali, Dr. Pallas had 
only time to examine superficially, and is the same 
of which the fkin is to be seen, stuffed, in the museum 
-of the imperial atadeniy of scienes at St. Peterfburg, 
with another of the Persian’ variety of the argali, 
sent by Gmelin, about the same time. But the doctor’s 
description of the following is much more distinct. 

The female argali or wild theep weighed when en- 
tire 2294 miedical pounds. 4: h.& 
Total length from the upper lip tothe anus § 3 © 

VOL, xvi, M t 
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tame when taken young, and fed first on milk, and 
afterwards on fodder, like the domestic fheep, as has 
been found on numerous experiments made in the 
Rufsian settlements in these parts. 

This Animal formerly frequented the regions a- 
bout the upper /rti, and some other parts of Sibe- 
ria, where it is no longer seen since colonies have 
been settled in these couatries. It is common in 
the Mongalian, Songarien, and Tartarian moun- 
tains, where it enjoys its favourite solitude or li- 
berty. The argali is found likewise on the banks of 
the Lena, up as high as 60 degrees of north latitude ; 
and it propagates its species even in Kamtchatka, as 
noticed before. The doctor gives us a description of 
a young argali ram of that country, which he took 
from Steller’s zoological manuscript, a naturalist who 
had been sent in a former reign to explore the wilds 
of Siberia. 

The argaii is also found in the mountains of Per- 
sia, of which variety we have a stuffed tkin in the 
museum of the imperial academy of sciences, sent 
here by Gmelin, who travelled about the same time 
with Pallas ; and one of that last mentioned gentle- 
man from Dauria, of which he has given a general 
description whilst alive, to be seen at the end of this 
article ; although he had not then sufficient leisure to be 
so particular as he has been in the description of a 
female argali, (likewise trauslated in this article, ) al- 
though not with all the minutenefs of the doctor’s 
zoological accuracy ; for the reasons given above. 

The same wild animal is also said to obtain in the 
Kuril islands in great size and beauty, 
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The argali purges itself in the spring, (like all 
the domestic varieties of the fheep, when left at liber- 
ty to follow their* instinct ; as will be more fully 
fhown in the sequel,) with acrid plants of the anemo- 
noide kind, till milder plants spring up, and thrubs 
begin to sprout, which with Alpine plants consti- 
tute its usual food. It lhewime trequents the salt 
marthes which abound «wery where im Siberia; end 


even leks the salt cf «cleence that riees on the 
grour |. &@ regimen hat fattens them up very qutca- 
ly. and tully rest ‘ the heal . vigour, avd fleth 
they had 1 during winter, end during the purging 
cout " \ dertwlly crtatea ft the iheep + peX 18, 


together with the restorative, by the Alaug ty, 
whether in a wild or tame etete, if left to roam at 
large where the necefsary plants ere to be found 

I] cannot finith the subject of the Siberian erga of 
musimon of Pallas, without taking notice of « note, 
by your learned naturalist Mi Peanant, to the arti- 
cle theep in his Britith Zoology, where he says, that 
he has had thrice an opportunity within these twe 
years, of examining the musimon, and he found that 
both in the form of the dorns, and thortnefs of the tail, 
it has the greatest agreement with the goat, in which 
species he has therefore placed it in his Synopsis, with 
the trivial name of Stherian. Now Mr Pennant does 
not mention from what country these animals were 
which he examined, but certainly they must have been 
different from the Siberian arga/i, of which Ihave sent 
an exactcoloured drawing, furnithed by thedoctor him- 
self, and which agrees with the theep inevery thing else ; 
and as for the tail, its length is so various in the dif- 
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ferent varieties of {heep, froma couple of inches to 
two feet and upwards, (as will be seen in this paper) 
that no specific difference can be concluded from that. 
But Dr. Pallas also found the parent animal of the 
goat species in a wi/d state, on. the mountains of 
Caucasus and Taurus, which he has named egag- 
rus, and which agrees in all efsential characters with 
the domestic goat, particularly in the dorzs: but 
this wild goat must not be confounded with the Jéex, 
another animal resembling the goat at first sight, 
but. widely differing from it on nearer inspection, 
more particularly in the horns, of which I send youa 
drawing, as well as of those of the egagrus, (see plate 
4th) to be compared by the curious with one another, 
and with those of the Stberian argali, well delineat- 
ed in the coloured figure of the animal. The sdex, of 
which Dr. Pallas has learnedly treated, is found on the 
same mountains of Siberia with the argadz, but inha- 
biting a much higher region, amidst clouds and snow, 
whilst the wz/d /heep keeps to the lower, and delights 
in the warmth of the sun, reflected from the bare in- 
ferior rocks, as much as the zbex doesincold. Itby 
no means falls into the plan of this paper, to en- 
ter further into the history of these two curious ani- 
mals, which are both in a manner foreign to my 
subject, and the pursuits of the society to which it is 
addrefsed. I fhall only take the liberty to suggest a 
doubt, (which I hope will not offend so respectable a 
zoologist as Mr. Pennant.) Whether the three ani- 
mals he examined were not rather the egagrus thanthe 
argalt of Pallas? from the circumstance of his having 
ranked them with the goat species. If they came 
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from the East Indies, they were probably of the 
egagrus kind, as that animal frequents the moun. 
tains of India and Persia. Since writing the above, 
Pallas tells me, that Mr Pennant has publitfhed a 
later work on the zoology than the one I have, and 
that he has pofsibly cleared up the subject there, al- 
though he does not remember to have read the arti- 
cle, nor did he the note 1 have commented on, in 
the midst of his numerous and varicus labours in na- 
tural history, and other literary vocations, recom- 
mended to him by her imperial majesty, * 


Description of the ovis FERA, or wild fheep, the ar- 
. GALI of the Siberians. 

It is about the Aezght of a small hart, but its make 
is much more robust and nervous. 

Its form is lefs elegant than that of the deer, and 
its legs and neck shorter. 

The male is larger than the female, and every way 
stouter. + 

Its bead resembles that of a ram, with long strage 
ling hairs about the mouth ; but no beard. 

]ts ears are rather smaller than those of a ram. 

The form of its horns wiil be best understood by the 
inspection of the drawing sent ; they weigh inan adult 
sometimes sixteen pounds. 


* Mr. Pennant in the last edition of his natural history of quadrue 
peds, mak¢s three several species. 1. wild theep, (argadi, ophiou, mu- 
simon.) 2 Bearded, which he formerly called Siberian goat. This 
differs from the argali by its beard, and the great length of hair on 
its breast. 3. Caucasan goat, the egagrus of Pallas. Thus he re- 
stores the.egagrus to the goat, and the other to the fheep genus, 

Edit. 
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Tail is very short. 

The summer coat consists of fhort hair, sleek, and 
resembling that of a deer. 

The winter coat consists of wool like down, mixed 
with hair, every where an inch and an half long at 
leaft, concealing at its roots a fine woolly down, of a 
white colour, iu general. 

As to colour and ail other particulars, I refer to 
the drawing, executed and coloured from life by the 
doctor’s draughtsman, under his own eye. 

The doctor examined in Dauria, a lamb of the ar- 
galt or wild theep, and found its coat even four or five 
inches long in some parts, and sufficiently soft, with 
hair much finer than in the deer kind; nor was it un- 
dulated like it. 

The colour of its coat was in general of a dark 


greyifh brown, with white tips to the longer hairs, 
and consisted of hair mixed with wool, of a dark iron 


rey. 
: The doctor likewise saw in 1768, amongst some 
garments brought from the islands lying between 
the continent of America and Kamtchatka, strings 
that were made of a white woo/, which the doctor was 
certain had been taken froin the argalz, and he was 
confirmed in his opinion on observing that it was 
mixed with hair. 

Dr. Pallas on reading this article, made the follow- 
ing addition to it. 

By accounts lately received from the Tthuttki, the 
argali is found of a white colour on the continent of 
America, opposite to their country. It is likewise 
of a whitifh colour at Kamtchatka ; which was ano- 
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ther reason for supposing that the above mentioned 
strings were made from the fleece of that animal. 

The doctor procured in the Rufsian Davria, be- 
tween the rivers Onon and Argun, an adult male 
argal, ot wild ram, with an adult female, or wild 
fheep. Below is given the weight and measurement of 
them, as likewise of an argahi lamb of avout three 
months old. 

The male argali or wild ram, weighed, whilst en- 
tire, three hundred andten medical pounds. It measur- 
ed in French feet, inches, and lines. Jf. & & 
Total lengthfrom the upper lip to the anus 5 9g 10 
Length of the horns following theircurve, 3 10 9 
Distance between them at the base, - - 6 
Their circumference at the base, - = 4 2405 
Distance between their tips infront, - 2 7 9g 


i 


Ditto between their posterior arches, } 
' 24s 


measured over the neck. 

The weight of a single argali horn with its o/%eo 
nucleo was sixteen Rufsian pounds. 

(N. B. 40 Rufsian pounds make 36 Englith.) 

The above described male argali, Dr. Pallas had 
only time td examine superficially, and is the same 
of which the fkin is to be seen, stuffed, in the museum 
of the imperial academy of scienes at St. Peterfburg, 
with another of the Persian variety of the argali, 
sent by Gmelin, about the same time. But the doctor’s 
description of the following is much more distinct. 

The female argali or wild theep weighed when en- 
tire 229; medical pounds. SJ- & t& 
Total length from the upper lip tothe anus 5 3 @ 

VOL. xyi. M 
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Forequarter, its height from the heel " 
the spine. 


Hindquarter, its height from ditto to ditto. 3 

Head, length of it from the upper lip to 
the middle of the forehead, directly be-} 1 
tween the horns. 

Circumference of the muzzle measured o- ? 
ver the simus labiorum. 5) 


~ 
~ 


Distance between the eyes and ears, - 
Ditto between the eyes. - = 
Ditto between the ears and horns. - 
Ditto between the ears, measured over the 
throat. 
Length of the ears, © & 
Circumference at their base, - 
Distance between the horns at their base, 
Ditto between them at their tips. = I 
Len: th of the horns following their curve, 1 
Circumferance at their base, © 
Ditto, ot the neck at the head, 
Ditto, of ditto at the fhoulders, 
Length of the neck, © - 
Trunk, circumference of it at the forelegs, 3 
Ditto ditto in the middle, ° . 
Ditto ditto at the hind legs, - - 3 32 
An argali lamb about three months old, weigh- 
ed whilst entire, eighty-four medical pounds, f. i. 
Tetal length from the upper liptothe anus, 2 11 
Forequarter,heightfromtheheeltothespine, 2 1 
Hindquarter, height of ditto from ditto, 2 3 
Lengtn ofthedorus in followingtheigcurve, 2 3 
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Distance between them at their base, - 
Ditto between their tips measured ovei 
the muzzle, 
Ditto, between their posterior arches, 
measured over the neck, 
Circumference of them at their base. - 
To be continued. 


FRAGMENTS BY BACON. 


Art of life in ordinary expence, with due but splendid 
economy. 


For the Bee. 


Continued from vol. 5. p. 327. 


«#** T por sweetly remember when I was at 
Gorhambury with my father, my ever to be honour- 
ed father, I being then a student at Cambridge, did 
greatly wonder at the changes he had wrought in 
my absence, both upon his mansion, and upon his 
orchyard and garden. 

As we were one lovely evening reposing our- 


selves in the little banqueting house in the orch- 
yard*, which was just then finithed and provided 


* It will be curious and interesting to many of the readers ofthese 
fragments of Bacon, to set down in this place, the list of worthies pla- 
ced by Sir Nicholas Bacon in his banqueting house in the orchard, 
as it will serve to fhow without any argument, the astonufhing pre- 
grefs of stience since the year 1578, when this conference tocol place, 
a few months before the death of the lord keeper 
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with pictures of eminent worthics, and no person be- 
ing present but my young schoolfellow Rawley, I 
did turn unto my father, and with cordial affection, 
mixed with great exprefsions of admiration, did ex- 
ceedingly descant upon the beauties of his innovationss; 
yet not without some exprefsions that indicated the 
great charges that I thought must needs have accom- 
panied these undertakings. 


Gramman 
Donatus, Lilly, Servius, Priscian. 
Arithmetick. 
Pythagoras, Stifelius, Budeus. 
Logick. 
Aristotle, Rodolphus, Porphiry, Scton ! 
Musick. 
Arion! Terpander! Orpheus! !! 
The list in Rhetorick as good as ever. 
Cicero, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Quintillian, 
; Geometry. 
Archimedes, Euclid, Apollonius. 
Astronomy. 
Regiomontanus, Hally ! Copernicus, Ptolomy ? 

Be pleased now my dear readers, to take your pens, and set down 4 
few names as they may occur to you; Ramus, Verulam, Gafsendi, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Harris, Lowth, &c. Napier, Briggs, &c. Leib- 
nitz, Harris, encore et encore. 

Palestrina, Carolo, Gosualdo, Arctino, Corelli, Handel, Geminani, 
&c. &c. Gregory, Wolffe, Simson, Newton,&c. Newton, encore et 
encore. Halley, Cafsini, d'Alembert, Bernoulli, de la Lande, Mr de la 
Grange, &c. encore et encore ; and then judge for yourselves how 
much we owe to the great lord Verulam for his fketches, for his open- 
ing men’s eyes, and teaching them to think for themselves. 

It was the glory of lord Bacon, tolay a foundation for banifhing the 
breivary of the cloyster, and introducing the breviary of reason and 
common sense. 

“ Wave your toupees ye little paulty criticks, in sign of worthip 
wave.” - 
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Whereupon my father with a smile of amiable 
complacency, and strict intelligence of my thoughts, 
did thus with great condescension, apply himself 
to the train of my reflexions. 

My son, (said he,) verily it giveth me no small 
contentment to see that in the midst of admiration, 
and kind fellowfhip, in my delectations, you do fhow 
forth the rudiments and seeds of the fair blofsom of 
prudence and economy, which J pray God to ripen 
into the goodly fruit of well ordered expence; a vir- 
tue which standeth high on the tree of the know- 
ledge of good, and of evil. 

Engaged as I have long been in a function of 
great fatigue and anxiety of mind, it was necefsary 
that I fhould seek for recreations that fhould renew 
the vigour of my mind, and fit me for continuing 
the performance of mine arduous duties. 

In none could I find such sweet and healthful va- 
riety as in these you now behold, which I take to be 
the purest of humane pleasures, as they were in- 
deed the first that were devised and recommended 
unto man by his heavenly maker. 

God Almighty first planted a garden, and he 
hath planted in the mind of man an extraordinary 
delight in the operations of agriculture, and in be-. 
holding the growth and progrefs of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

It is the greatest refrefhment to the spirits of 
man, without which, even palaces are but grofs han- 
dy works, and a man {hall ever see, that when ages 

grow to civility and elegance, they lose the chaste 
fruition of the simple delights that hide themselves 
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in the country, and betake themselves to the pomp 
of buildings, and the glare and noise of cities, to 
the great deperition and ruin of all the finer affec- 
tions of the soul, that is not depraved by artificial 
and unnatural delectations. 

Now, if a man relifh not the turbulent pleasures 
of a city, during the seasons of recefs from businefs, 
he must betake himself to the recreations of the 
country. 

But if he fall into the rude sports, and crapulous 
excefses of esquircs, wich ever succeed to the vio- 
lent exertions of hawking and hunting, his last e« 
state will be worse than the former. 

For a man ever afsimilateth himself unto what is 
close unto him, aud continually subjected to his sen- 
ses ; and by following of dogs and of hawks, and by 
living with horses and horse keepers, he will be. 
come brutal in his appetites, and unseemly in his 
manners, changing the celestial image of his maker, 
into the likenefs of the inferior creatures with whom 
he herdeth. 

Certainly therefore, as a man of competent riches 
must have, or seek to have, pleasing occupations 
of leisure, that fhall exhibit some marks of his own 
ingenuity or fkill in contrivance, none can be 
more apposite, innocent, or praise worthy, than 
those of agriculture, horticulture, and plantation. 

Yet in all these, as in every other divertisement to 
which aman may take for his recreation, regard must 
be had to the worth of the occasion, and to the ex- 
tent of his fortune. 
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When I did obtain this manor from Sir Ralph 
Rowlet, I found it indeed rich in soil, as having 
been long manured by wealthy churchmen, and a- 
bounding in orchyard, but otherwise, from neglect, 
fallen into rank and uselefs vegetation. 

I did therefore set myself first to prepare a plain 
but commodious dwelling for myself, and for my 
servants, and hyndes, and then as now to increase 
both the fertility and amenity of the fields. 

But in all this I have been gradual, and have ex- 
pended no more than I was used to do upon other 
divertisements, which were now supplanted by the 
sweeter and more profitable divertise.wents of the 
country. And now, my son, since I am upon the 
right ordering of expence, and that we have occasion 
of leisure, I will dilate a little to you, and to your 
friend Rawley, on this great and important particu; 
lar of the art of life, without which all other parti- 
culars are vain and uselefs, and do end but in 
trouble and in vexation of spirit. 

The first great maxim of economy is, that a man 
in any degree above the lowest, fhould consider 
that his ordinary expences, as relating to the mouth, 
wardrobe, and equipage, do bear but a small propor- 
tion unto extraordinaries which cannot so well bear 
calculation, and are always estimated much below 
their outgoings ; so that at the last many men for- 
bear looking into their real estates and situations, 
not so much from culpable negligence, as from 
thinking thereby to bring themselves into melan- 
choly, in respect that they fhall find them bro« 
ken, 
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/ But wounds cannot be cured without searching, 
and he that cannot look into his own estate at all, 
had need both choose well those whom he employ- 
eth, and change them often ; to pay as he goeth, and 
turn all his receipts into certainties, that he may order 
his economy without the danger of disappointment. 
—— 

* * *® My son! riches have wings, and some- 
times they fly away of themselves, sometimes they 
must be set a-flying to bring in more, but do thou 
guard adventures with certainties, that may uphold 
lofses. 

Now certainly nothing can so guard you against 
the evils of poverty, as a strict economy in the ma- 
nagement of your affairs, and a fhunning of those 
expensive enjoyments which do not only waste the 
purse, but enfeeble both the soul and the body. 

Another grand maxim therefore in the art of 
life, touching expence, is to consider well what be 
absolutely necefsary unto comfort and well doing, 
and not to mar contentment, by giving vain desires 
any strong holds in your imagination. If a man 
goeth into a brafs founder’s fhop, or into a market 
of divers wares, he will bethink himself. of many 
wants, whereof most are needlefs, and spring from 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, and few, 
very few indeed, of indispensible utility. 

So it is also in the general experience of life, 
throughout all its departments. When you go 
out into the world, every day will present new ob- 
jects that will draw forth your concupiscence, and 
you will not be able to marfhall them in their due 
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estimation but dy abstaining from all those that are not 
absotutely necefsary to your subsistance, and far 
within the limits of your fortune and estate. 

I recommend unto you the carrying tablets al- 
ways about with you, whereupon to write and make 
due entries of the smallest expenditure; and that 
you do most religiously write out the same, fair and 
correctly, (however inconsiderable it may be,) be~ 
fore you sleep. ' 

Four times in the year at least, during the great 
festivals, it will be of high import that you do 
strictly examine all the entries of your expendi- 
ture, and maturely consider how far you have swel- 
led some, and diminifhed others, beyond a reasons 
able proportion, so that you may be able thereafter 
to proportion them more to your comfort. 

As if you be plentiful in diet, to be saving in 
apparel ; and so inthe rest. The upfhot also of 
these considerations I would that you commit unto 
writing, that these tablets may be unto you as a 
manuel for the right ordering of economy in ex- 
pence. Take care that you be not penny wise, 
and pound foolith. Beware of beginning charges 
which once begun, will continue ; but be frank, espe- 
cially in the giving of rewards for services that will 
not often return. 

Cast not away your doublet if it will serve for 
your other apparel ; and be chiefly careful in those 
things, which return daily, and hourly, and are not 
in the sight and ken of your fellows, 

VOL. Xvi, N 
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Finally, my son, be substantially great in thyself, 
and more than thou appearest unto others ; and let 
the world be deceived in thee, as they are in the 
Sights of heaven. 

Hang early plummets upon the heels of pride, 
which engendereth foolifh expence ; and let any am- 
bition, save that of virtue, have but a narrow cire 
cuit in thee. Measure not thyself by thy morning 
fhadow, but by the extent of thy grave. Spread not 
into the boundlefs expansions either of desigus or 
desires. 

Think not that mankind liveth but for the sport 
and grandeur of a few ; and that the rest are born 
but to serve those ambitious which in courtly wars 
make but flies of men, and wildernefses of whole 
nations, to serve the turn of a few sceptered fami+ 
lies. ~ 

If thou must needs rule, be one of Zeno’s kings, 
and’ enjoy the empire of thyself. He who is 
thus his own auto-crator contentedly sways the 
scepter of himself, and enjoyeth not the glory of 
crowned heads, and the dignitaries of the earth ! 


s Thus ended the exhortation of mine excellent 
father. 
Oh, how my heart burneth within me, when I 
think of these things ; and remember when, and 
’ from whence they came! * ** 
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ON HE GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR: 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


In your Bee of the 12th of June, I read the obser- 
vations of your correspondent C. on the gooseberry 
caterpillar with great pleasure ; and as he withes 
every information on that subject, I wilh to send 
some of my own observations through the channel 
of your useful paper. I must own, (being fond of 
the pleasures of a garden,) I am an inveterate ene- 
myjto the gooseberry caterpillar, and the slug snail. 
I have tried many experiments for some years back, 
which are as follow, by which I mean to prevent 
others giving themselves the same unnecefsary 
trouble. 
[ first tried wafhing the bufhes with salt wa- 
ter.—-That had no effect. I next tried a mixture 
of kyan pepper, glauber’s salt, tobacco dust, and salt, 
‘all mixed together, and soaked for some days in u- 
rine ; I then took a brufh and strewed it all over the 
buth :—this did not destroy them: I only observed 
them stop feeding for some hours, and then went on 
as formerly, as soon as the buth dried. I next 
tried a small quantity of brimstone, and covered the 
buth over with a cloth, and set fire to the brimstone 
at the bottom of the bufh: this destroyed the cater- 
pillar, but at the same time it also destroyed the 
whole leaves of the bufh for that season. I next 
tried a method of driving them off the bufhes as fol- 
lows. I took a small hand hee, and with that lif- 
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ted up a handtul or two of earth, and taking of the 
earth in my hand, threw it with forceagainst the buth : 
this drives most of them off; and I think, if they were 
properly collected and destroyed after, this would 
be a very good method; but it will require often 
practising. I found another very succefsful way of 
destroying them, (but this would be too tedious in 
large plantations,) it is looking over the bufhes, 
and whenever you see them on the leaves, take them 
betwixt the thumb and fingers on the leaf, and squeeze 
them, leaving them on the bufh, as this prevents the 
others coming to the same leaf; at the same time, 
you fhould be careful to pick off all the leaves you see 
full of small holes ; for they contain all the young 
tribe in great numbers. But the most effectual me- 
thod I have as yet found out, is this: take a brufh in 
form of a common bottle brufh, but much larger, 
with a stronger handle than common ; take two small 
cloths, which will spread rather more than the cir- 
cumference of your bufh; place one on each side un- 
der the bufh, overlapping each other ; then take the 
brufh and rub over all the branches, and at bottom : 
you will be surprised what vast quantities fall off 
into the cloths ; then put a stone in the center of 
each cloth, taking them carefully up by each cor- 
ner, and fhake them up and down, which drives the 
whole of them down to the stone: you may then 
spread your cloths under another buhh, till you have 
sufficient to take away and burn or otherwise de- 
stroy. You will find on brufhing thick buthes, a great 
number of that fly, which your correspondent C. 
mentions, fall down into the cloths, and attempt te 
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run, and not fly away: they are only of one kind, 
but whether the male or female 1 cannot say. De- 
stroy them likewise. 

If your correspondent C. will carefully look at 
the bottom of the bufhes, and under some old bran- 
ches, he will find the caterpillar all the winter over ; 
or by striking the bufh with your foot, after all the 
leaves are gone, he will see them dropping themselves 
down the same as a spider, but remarkably small, 
their substance being quite exhausted: these I ima- 
gine, turn into the fly early in the spring, and hatch 
their eggs at the bottom of the bufh; as they gene- 
rally begin to feed there first. When the buth be- 
gins to thicken with leaves, the flies then conceal 
themselves mostly in the middle of the bufhes ; one 
of them is much more active than the other, and 
does not suffer itself so easily to be taken. 

I intend to make a trial, (this winter,) on a few 
buthes, with pouring boiling water over the bottom 
of them in frost; this will prevent the hot water 
from destroying the roots, better than in frefh wea- 
ther. If you think these remarks can be of any ser- 
vice, I fhall be much obliged to you in giving them a 
place in your useful paper, and am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, ’ 

June 23. I. K. 
1793- 

P. S. I forgot to acquaint you, that I have tried 
quick lime some years ago,-but it destroyed the 
leaf more than the caterpillar. 
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Hints on various SUBJECTS oF DOMESTIC Econo. 
MY, FROM A ye NDENT 1N GOTHENBURG. 
Khe Ena Barley. 

Nor long ago, I met. with a small treatise on the 
subject of brewing and distilling, publifhed in the 
year 1771, bya volunteer in the king of Sweden’s 
life gaurds ; which [ have read with attention, and ~ 
must say the author discovers no inconsiderable 
knowledge of the arts on which he treats. In 
Britain it is common to distil spirits partly 
from unmalted grain; but our author points not 
enly at that, but also at 2 method of brew- 


ing good ale, from barley with a very small 
addition of malt. For my own part, I must own, 


I am prepofsefsed] in favour of the old system 
of brewing from malt only, as it is by means of 
vegetation, that barley developes its farinaceous, 
and more especially its saccharine properties: so 
that I have often thought the old Scotch rhime inex- 
plicable, and ridiculous, which says, 


That Wallace Wight, 
Up a night, 

Threw ina stack of bear, 
And ’fore next morn, 

At gray day light ; 

He'd drink o't to himself, 
And draff o’t to his mear. 


However, this riddle may be solved, if we suppose 
the Scotch in the days of Wallace understood the 
att of brewing ale from unmalted barley. 
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Candles made from herring oil. 

About same time I mentioned to you, that a Swe. 
dith boor in the island:.6f-Oroust, had succefsfully 
used a certain proportion of herring oil, along with 
tallow, to make candles of, and that the smell ‘was 
not offensive. I have been told that a very little alam 
was used in the composition ; but if the herring oil 
previously edulcorated, I think it fhould answer 
still better. In this procefs I apprehend charcoal 
might become a powerful agent; and if you could 
suggest any procefs whereby the two following 
points could be gained, you would do me a favour. 

1st, To sweeten or edulcorate herring oil, so as to 
deprive it ofits fetid or rancid quality. And, “ 

2dly, To reduce, or bring the same oil into the 
consistence of tallow. 

The first of these may be probably attained by 
charcoal, and some other ingredients, but the se- 
cond is perhaps a more ridiculous proposition. f 
have however to state, that herring oil in its ori« 
ginal state, afsimulates honey or soft butter, in so 
much that it has been taken for the latter by 
some of our own countrymen. Do you think 
that a small proportion of bees wax, or rosin, boiled 
up with the oil would bring it into the consistence of 
tallow ; or are any other ingredients more suitable 2 
I mean this to be done after the oil is edulcorated. 
And I can afsure you, if this last point could 
be gained, you might be supplied with an article 
for your soap boilers and candlemakers, much cheap~ 
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er from this country, than from Rufsia. But this 
can only happen when the herring oil afsumes a new 
form; for you know that all foreign train oil is 
loaded with a duty on importation into Britain, equal 
to a prohibition. 


Swedifh stoves. 

Our Swedifh stoves are the most useful, elegant, 
and economical fire places of that kind in Europe ; 
and I really think, that when you complain so much 
‘of the scarcity of fuel in different'parts of Scotland, 
you fhould have recourse to such an invention. I 
afsure you, we keep ourselves warm here in very 
cold weather, by firing only twice in twenty-four 
hours ; and that the value of 20s. worth of wood, is 
sufficient fuel for a stove the year round. 

The stoves alluded to, are made of a kind of por- 
celain or delft ware; and a’ handsome stove for a 
room of fourteen or fifteen feet square, can be got 
for 51. or 61. sterling. The larger and more elegant 
cost rol. and 15]. But such stoves can be built 
wholly of bricks at a very trifling expence ; and I 
must say, that this last sort, when plastered and 
painted with water colours, are extremely neat. 

It is indeed a little difficult to erect such fire pla- 
ces, owing to the various evolutions of the flues, 
though I think I could make you master of the bu- 
sinefs either by a drawing, or by a wooden model *. 


* The Editor will be much obliged to his correspondent for such a 
drawing and explanation. 





PoeETRr. 


Sir, Yo the Editor of the Bee. 


Six By inserting the little poem that accompanies this into the Bee, 
you will, I imagine, please many of your readers, and oblige. 
_ Aw OccAstonaL CoRRESPONDENT. 
Cu1To To Detia. 


Dear maid! accept the breathings of an heart 
That’s rack’d, and tortur’d by each varied smart ; 
My soul, with thy lov’d, heav’nly form imprest, 
‘No comfort knows—No interval of rest! 

My hours, from morn till night, elapse in pain; 
Death I invoke—but death invoke in vain! 

When our tall fhip, her spreading sails unfurl’d, ; 
With prosp’rous winds, the plough’d the wat’ry world? 
Swift, o’er the flood, the stretch’d for India’s coast, 
Whilst thee, [hourly mourn’d, my Delia, lost ! 
Sometimes, I climb’d the topmast’s lofty height, 
And gaz’d—till gazing,dim’d my ling’ring sight : 
Fix’d my fond eyes toward Britannia’s thore, 
Where center’d ali I Jou'd—my richest store ! 
Sometimes, incumbent, o’er the stern I'd lean, 
And, weeping, swell the billows of the main, 
Charg’d ev’ry gentle breeze that fkim’d the sea, 
To bear my sighs, and withes, back to thee! 

To books I fled, to cure my ceaselefs grief, 

But’ Ah! nor books, nor aught could give relief; 
And, when at night, with sorrow quite opprest, 
Reclin’d I lay, and, sought in sleep to rest, 
Some little 1espite from despair to know, 

Sleep, only added to my piercing woe! 

For tancy thew’d me thy ecstatic charms, 
Carefs’d, and fondled in another’s arms ; 

Gave, to my tortur’d sight, my lovely faif, 
The flowing ringlets of thine auburn hair, 

Thy heav'nly form, that might a God enslave, 
Make old age youthful and the coward brave; 
Gave to.some raptur’d rival’s happy arms, 

The full pofsefsion of thy glowipg charms! 
Then, then I rav’d! and, raving, wak’d again, 
Each hour to prove accumulatin» pain! 

Oh, Dedia.’’ would some zephyr to thee tell, 
What mighty torments in my bosom dwell; 
What keen anxieties—incefsant woe, 

For thy loved sake, my fair, I undergo: 
Pity, alone, would move thy tender breast, 
To make thy C/ito’s taithful pafsion blest. 
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Yes, Clito’s love, (though driv’n to India’s thore 
Shall burn for thee untill his life be o’er. 
No other fair one, fhall my heart arrest, 
Nor tear thy image from my constant breast. 
Tear thee from me !\¢hou, emprefs of my soul! 
Thou only object where my pafsions roll ; 
Tear, from thy Clito, thy lov’d—beaming eyes ; 
Thy matchlefs beauty—thy eternal joys! 
Sooner the Alps and Pyrenees fhall stand 
Encompafs’d in the hollow of my hand; 
Sooner fhall heav’n and hell in concord reign, 
And raging flames emerge from out the main, 
Than’e’er one treach’rous thought of thee thall rest 
Within the latent confines of my breast ! 
-Oh! wert thou De/ia, poorest of the poor! 
Forc’d keen distrefs, andhardfhip to endure : 
Wert thou, my fair one, of the meanest train, 
Still, would thy virtues, my affections gain ; 
Still, I d prefer the lustre of thine eye, 
To ali the wealth Golconda’s mines supply ! 
Can sordid gold productive be of peace, 
‘Yield solid comfort, or unsated blifs ? 
Ah! no, my fair! *Tis mighty love alone, 
Can make these joys that rival heav’n, our own! 
Often Iramble tosome lurid spot, 
And, weeping, tell the winds my helplefs lot, 
Carve thy delightful name on ev’ry tree, 
And make responsive echo sing of thee ! 
Thrice happy those! who, in embow’ring thades, 
Sequester’d grottos, and umbrageous glades, 
Who, mid the windings of the forest dale, 
Or, on the margin of th’ enamell’d vale, - 
Can unreserv’d, the feelings of the heart, 
And smiles exprefsive, mutually impart ; 
Can safely, all their fervent pafsion tell, 
And ev’ry anxious, latent thought reveal ; 
How blest their lot ! whilst I, m sad despair, 
Am exil’d far from “ all my soul holds dear.” 
But, cease my heart, be quell’d my poignant grief $ 
Indulgent heav’n, will give me yet relief; 
Give, in the compafs of my circling arms, 
My lovély Dedia, and her blifsful charms! 
Then, thall no father’s hard, unfeeling heart, 
Compel us, oh! my De/ia, more to part : 
No pangs of absence, then, fhall intervene, 
To vex our constant, happy souls again ; 
But once reclin’d upen «ch raptur’d breast, 
Be ever biefsing, and for ever blest! 





a farmer 


AN EXAMPLE OF A P 1 ABUSE OF POWER. 
Sr. T) the‘ Editor of the Bee. 


I nave been a constant reader of your Bee since its 
commencement, and have found much useful information 
in it on many subjects. But there are some that I think 
of great importance, you have never so much as touched 
on. With your permifsion 1 fhali state a case of that 
sort which lately occurred to me. It is a grievance of a 
very heavy nature ; nor do I know how to obtain a re- 
medy for it. 

You must know, Mr Printer, that 1 am a farmer, and 
have a numerous family, most of them boys; and am not 
a little difficulted about finding proper businefses for 
them all. F::ms ae now so dear in «uw: neighbourhood, 
and so iil to be had, that I am obliged to look for o- 
ther businefses for most of them to follow. My third 
son, having made a visit to Edinburgh made choice of a 
profefsion there: and having communicated his withes to 
me, I thought it afforded no unreasonable prospect of en- 
abling him to live by it, if prosecuted with attention and 
economy ; and agreed to let him follow it. 1 accordingly 
took an opportunity of speaking to a man in that businefs, 
who agreed to take him as an apprentice, on his serving 
four years without receiving any wages, and paying an ap- 
prentice fee of pounds. After some hesitation on 
my part, and explanations to prevent mistakes, I agreed 
to the proposal: my son was bound,—the prenticethip 
is now expired, and my son returned home. 

Now. Sir, though I do aot mention what the businefs 
is, lest it might lead to a knowledge of the parties, and 
thus appear to be personal; which I observe you justly 
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dislike, it is necefsary you fhould be informed that it 
is a businefs of such a nature as consists of three de- 
partments, two of which are merely mechanical; for 
performing the offices of which departments, though ap- 
prentices are bound for a certain number of years, yet 
they not only pay no apprentice fee ; but even receive 
wages from their master during the whole currency of 
the apprenticefhip. The third department is ofa higher 
nature, and which alone was the department to which my 
son’was bound; as the conditions of the indenture suffi- 
ciently fhow. As an illustration of the case, supposing a 
man was to be bound an apprentice as an architect, to a 
master builder, who along with the practice of archi- 
tecture, carried on the businefs of building on a large 
scale ; he, in this case, must have under him both masons 
and carpenters; and perhaps bricklayers, and plasterers. 
Now, it so happened that when my son came home from 
his apprenticefhip, and I interrogated him as to his busi- 
nefs ; to my utter astonifhment and vexation, | found 
that he knew nothing at all of that part of the businefs 
for which he had served his time ; and that instead of 
learning it he had been employed entirely in ‘the mechani- 
cal departments, during his whole time: and thus had be- 
come a mere drudge to save his master the money he 
must have paid for a labourer all the time, without re- 
ceiving any benefit from him in the way of his profef- 
sion properly so called. It was as if, in the fore-cited il- 
lustration ; instead of being taught the businefs of an ar- 
chitect, he had been confined entirely to the businefs of a 
mason or a bricklayer. 

This appeared to me such a breach of faith as excited 
adegree of in ignation greater than I can well exprefs, 
I considered the man who had deliberately committed 
such an injury to me, as worse than a robber; and in @ 
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paroxysm of rage and vexation, went to consalt my laird; 
who is a kind master, and a humane protector of the poor, 
fo see if no legal redrefs could be obtained for such an 
injury. My good master, who listened patiently to the 
whole of my tale, having a large family of his own, may 
God blefs and long preserve them !—Calmly answered, 
“Indeed, John, the injury you have sustained is such as 
might ruffle the temper of any man a little, but while we 
ate in this world; we must be perpetually exposed to lof. 
ses and disasters ; nor can we hope to get full redrefs in 
many cases, I am afraid you have, yourself, been some- 
what to blame. Why did you not look into that mat- 
ter sooner ; and, before it was too late, cither insist with 
your son’s master to put him.to that part of the businefs 
for which he was bound, or take him away before the 
time was elapsed in which he ought to have been learning 
something else ?” ‘ Blefs your honour, said 1, how could 
I conceive that it would be pofsible for a gentleman who 
promised so fair to me at the time of my son’s engagement, 
and who spoke so favourauly of my son every time I saw 
him, praising him for his talents and attention ; how could D 
suppose it pofsible that such a man was imposing upon mé 
all the time! Besides, I was not so entirely inattentive as 
you seem to imagine. I frequently afked my son how 
he liked his master, and how he came on with his busi- 
nefs.; and though there were some little jarrings, yet upon 
the whole he spoke very highly of his master; and I, ia 
general, recommended attention to him, and submifsion to 
the orders of his master; for this I thought it my duty 
to do. When I inquired as to his keowledge of the 
higher department, he did not explain himself so fully as 
to miake it clear to me he was absolutely precluded from 
it ; arid when I heard of hislabouring in the other depart- 
ments, I thought there was no harm is his knowing the 
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whole, and did not with to encourage the idea of his af- 
soming the airs of a g.:‘leman tov early; on these ac- 
counts, and from my son himself afsuring me that he would 
be instructed in all the departments before the close of 
his appr nticefhip, I contented myself with recommending 
it to him to be attentive to it. In this way things went 
on ; and having been much hurried with the seed time this 
year, 1 1:2 no opportunity of being in town towards the 
close of his apprenticefhip : so that the news came upon 
me «li at once slap dafh. jike a clap of thunder.’ ‘‘ Indeed 
John, said my kind master, I am very sorry for your situ- 
ation ; but I fear it will now be a more difficult matter 
for you ww get redrefs than you seem to imagine. | It is so 
common for masters now a days, especially where ap- 
pri niice tees are iven, to be inattentive te the interest of 
apprentices, t!at ..e mst r 0° your son would have too 
many to keep hia mcvuu.tenance; and whatever you or 
I may think, or w atever th judge himself might think 
ofit, were the a> e. © toceme before him; yet when it 
becomes necefsary to inflict pains and penalties, one is obli- 
ged to look forwa . t. .he consequences; and it becomes 
so necefsary for judges to preserve the authority of masters 
over apprentices. an’ to guard against the abuses that 
might be made of the chicane-y of ill designing men, 
that I thould suspect the circumstances must be very 
flagrant indeed before a judge « ul: be brought to pro- 
nounce such a decision as would in any degree compen- 
sate ‘ r the injury you have sustained. My advice to 
you therefore is, rather to sit down with the injury you 
have already su tained, than make it perhaps worse by 
seeking for redrefs at law. I have as bad an opinion of 
the man w.io could commit such a base piece of fraud as 
you can have; and therefore fhall take care how I have 
ay dealings with him: but your best way is to leave him 
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to himself, and the checks of his own conscience; and 
without distracting your mind with fanciiul ideas of le. 
gal redrefs, set yourself attentively and without remifsion 
to put your’ son into some other way of earning his 
bread. You will take bette care in future; and I make 
no doubt you will profit by the lefso:.” 

I was satisfied with the advice, and resolved to adopt 
it. But as my example may be of use to others, I send 
you the above plain narrative, hoping, as I have dis- 
guised names so as entirely to avoid personalities, you 
will give it a place in your useful Misceliany, that thus 
my-private lofs may in end prove a public benefit to the 
community. A Fanmen. 


East Lothiain June, 1. 1793. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 


Two Parisian merchants, strongly united in friendthip» 
had each one child of different sexes, who early contracted 
a strong inclination for each other, which was cherifhed 
by the parents, and they were flattered with the expec- 
tations of being joined together for life. Unfortunaiely, 
at the time they thought themselves on the point of com- 
pleting this long wifhed for union, a man, far advanced 
in years, and pofsefsed of an immense fortune, cast his 
eyes on the young lady, and made honourable proposals ; 
her parents could not resist the temptation of a son-in- 
law in such affluent circumstances, and forced her to 
comply. As soon as the knot was tied, fhe strictly en- 
joined her former lover never to see her, and patiently 
submitted to her fate: but the anxiety of her miad 
preyed on her body, which threw her into a lingering 
disorder, that apparently carried her off, and fhe was con- 
signed to her grave. As svon as this melancholy event 
reached the lover, his affliction was doubled, being depri- 
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ved of all hopes of her widowhood. but recollecting that 
in her youth, fhe had been for some time in a leth&rgy, 
his hopes revived, and hurried him to the place of her 
burial, where a good bribe procured him the sexton’s per- 
mifsion to dig her up, which he performed, and removed 
her to a place of safety, where, by proper methods, he 
revived the almost extinguifhed spark of lifes Great was 
her surprise at finding the state the had been in: and 
probably as great was her pleasure, at the means by which 
fhe had been recalled from the grave. As soon as fhe 
was sufficiently recovered, the lover laid his claim; and 
his reasons, supported by a powerful inclination on her 
side, were too strong for her to resist; but as France 
was no longer a place of safety for them, they agreed to 
remove to England, where ‘they continued ten years, 
when a strong inclination of revisiting their native coun- 
try seized them, which they thought they might safely 
gtatify ; and accordingly performed their voyage. 

The lady was so unfortunate as to be known by her old 
hufband, whom fhe met in a public walk, and all her en- 
deavours to disguise herself were ineffectual : he laid his 
claim to her, before a court of justice, and the lover de- 
fended his right, alleging the hufband, by burying her, 
had forfeited his title, and that he had acquired a just 
one, by freeing her from the grave, and delivering her 
from the jaws of death. These reasons, whatever weight 
they might have in a court where love presided, seemed 
to have little effect on the grave. sages of the law: and 
the lady, with her lover, not thinking it safe to wait the 
determination of the court, prudently retired a second 
time out of the kingdom. 


Acknowledgements to several corresportdents deferred for want of 
room. 





